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HISTORIC TABLEAUX. 
THE DIVORCE OF JOSEPHINE. 
NaPo.xon cherished a strong attachment to his 
little grandchild, the son of Hortense and of his 
brother Louis. The boy was extremely beautiful, 
and developed all those noble and spirited traits of 
character which peculiarly delighted the emperor. 
Napoleon had apparently determined to make the 
young prince his heir. This was so generally the 
understanding, both in France and in Holland, 
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DIVORCE OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


that Josephine was quite at ease, and serene days 
dawned again upon her heart. 

Early in the spring of 1807, this child, upon 
whom such destinies were depending, then five 
years of age, was seized suddenly and violently 
with the croup, and in a few hours died. The blow 
fell upon the head of Josephine with most appal- 
ling power. Deep as was her grief at the loss of 
the child, she was overwhelmed with uncontrol- 
lable anguish in view of those fearful consequences 
which she shuddered to contemplate. She knew 
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that Napoleon loved her fondly, but she also knew 
the strength of his ambition, and that he would 
make any sacrifice of his affection, which, in his 
view, would subserve the interests of his power 
and his glory. For three days she shut herself up 
in her room, and was continually bathed in tears. 

The sad intelligence was conveyed to Napoleon 
when he was far from home, in the midst of the 
Prussian campaign. He had been victorious, 
almost miraculously victorious, over his enemies. 
He had gained accessions of power such as, in the 
wildest dreams of youth, he had hardly imagined. 
All opposition to his sway was now apparently 
crushed. Napoleon had become the creator of 
kings, and the proudest monarchs of Europe were 
constrained to do his lidding. It was in an hour 
of exultation that the mournful tidings reached 
him. He sat down in silence, buried his face in 
his hands, and for a long time seemed lost in the 
most painful musings. He was heard mournfully 
and anxiously to repeat to himself again and again, 
“To whom shall I leave all this?” The struggle 
in his mind between his love for Josephine and his 
ambitious desire to found a new dynasty, and to 
transmit his name and fame to all posterity, was 
fearful. It was manifest in his cheek, in his rest- 
less eye, in the loss of appetite and of sleep. But 
the stern will of Bonaparte was unrelenting in its 
purposes. With an energy which the world has 
never seen surpassed, he had chosen his part. For 
this he was ready to sacrifice comfort, ease, and 
his sense of right. For this he was ready to 
sunder the strongest ties of affection. 

Josephine knew Napoleon. She was fally aware 
of his boundless ambition. With almost insup- 
portable anguish she wept over the death of the 
idolized child, and, with a trembling heart, awaited 
her husband's return. Mysterious hints began to 
fill the journals of the contemplated divorce, and 
of the alliance of Napoleon with various princesses 
of foreign courts. 

In October, 1809, Napoleon returned from 
Vienna. He greeted Josephine with the greatest 
kindness, but she soon perceived that his mind was 
ill at ease, and that he was pondering the fearful 
question. He appeared sad and embarrassed. He 
had frequent private interviews with his ministers. | 
A general feeling of constraint pervaded the court. 
Napoleon scarcely ventured to look upon his wife, 
as if apprehensive that the very sight of one 
whom he had loved so well might cause him to 
waver in his firm purpose. Jvsephine was in a 
state of the most feverish solicitude, and yet was 
compelled to appear calm and unconstrained. As 
yet, she had only fearful forebodings of her im- 
pending doom. She watched, with most excited 
apprehension, every movement of the emperor’s 
eye, every intonation of his voice, every sentiment 
he uttered. Each day some new and trivial indi- 
cation confirmed her fears. Her husband became 
more reserved, absented himself from her society, 
and the private access between their apartments 
was closed. He now seldom entered her room, and 
when he did so, he invariably knocked. And yet 
not one word had passed between him and Jose- 
phine upon the fearful subject. Whenever Jose- 
phine heard the sound of his approaching footsteps, 
the fear that he was coming with the terrible an- 


such violent palpitations of the heart, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty she could totter across 
the floor, even when supporting herself by leaning 
against the walls, and catching at the articles of 
furniture. 

The months of October and November passed 
away, and, while the emperor was discussing with 
his cabinet the alliance into which he should enter, 
he had not yet summoned courage to break the 
subject to Josephine. The evidence is indubitable 
that he experienced intense anguish in view of the 
separation ; but this did not influence his iron will 
to swerve from its purpose. The grandeur of his 
fame, and the magnitude of his power, were now 
such, that there was scarcely a royal family in 
Europe which would not have felt honoured in con- 
ferring upon him a bride. It was at first contem- 
plated that he should marry some princess of the 
Bourbon family, and thus add to the stability of 
his throne by conciliating the royalists of France. 
A princess of Saxony was proposed. Some 
weighty considerations urged an alliance with the 
majestic empire of Russia, and some advances 
were made to the court of St. Petersburgh, having 
in view a sister of the Emperor Alexander. It 
was finally decided that proposals should be made 
to the court of Vienna for Maria Louisa, daughter 
of the emperor of Austria. 

At length the fatal day arrived for the an- 
nouncement to Josephine. It was the last day of 
November, 1809. The emperor and empress 
dined at Fontainebleau alone. She seems to have 
had a presentiment that her doom was sealed, for 
all that day she had been in her retired apartment, 
weeping bitterly. As the dinner hour approached, 
she bathed her swollen eyes, and tried to regain 
composure. They sat down at the table in silence. 
Napoleon did not speak: Joséphine could not trust 
her voice to utter a word. Neither ate a mouthful. 
Course after course was brought in and removed 
untouched. A mortal paleness revealed the an- 
guish of each heart. Napoleon, in his embarrass- 
ment, mechanically and apparently unconsciously. 
struck the of his glass with his knife, while 
lost in thought. A more melancholy meal, pro- 
bably, was never witnessed. The attendants around 
the table seemed to catch the infection, and moved 
softly and silently in the discharge of their duties, 
as if they were in the ehamber of the dead. At 
last, the ceremony of ditmer was over, the attend- 
ants were dismissed, and Napoleon, rising, and 
closing the ‘door with his own hand, was left alone 
with Josephine. Another moment of most painful 
silence ensued, when the emperor, pale as death, 
and trembling in every nerve, approached the 
empress. He took her hand, placed it upon his 
heart, and in faltering accents said, “ Josephine! 
my own good Josephine! you know how I have 
loved you. It is to you alone that I owe the only 
few moments of happitiess I have known in the 
world. Josephine! my destiny is stronger than 
my will. My dearest affections must yield to the 
interests of France.” 

Josephine’s brain reeled; her blood ceased to 
circulate; she fainted, and fell lifeless upon the 
floor. Napoleon, alarmed, threw open the door of 
the saloon, and called for help. Attendants from 
the ante-room immediately entered. Napoleon 





nouncement of separation, immediately caused 





took a taper from the mantel, and, uttering not a 
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word, but pale and trembling, motioned to the | which induces me to sacrifice the sweetest affec- 
Count de Beaumont to take the empress in his | tions of my heart, to consult only the good of my 
arms. She was still unconscious of everything, | subjects, and to desire the dissolution of our 
but began to murmur, in tones of anguish, “Oh, | marriage. Arrived at the age of forty years, I 
no! you cannot surely do it. You would not kill | may indulge a reasonable hope of living long 
me.” The emperor led the way, through a dark | enough to rear, in the spirit of my own thoughts 
passage, to the staircase which conducted to the | and disposition, the children with which it may 
apartment of the empress. The agitation of Na- | please Providence to bless me. God knows what 
leon seemed now to increase. He uttered some | such a determination has cost my heart; but there 
incoherent sentences about a violent nervous at- | is no sacrifice which is above my courage, when it 
tack ; and, finding the stairs too steep and narrow | is proved to be for the interests of France. Far 
for the Count de Beaumont to bear the body of the | from having any cause of complaint, I have nothing 
helpless Josephine unassisted, he gave the light to | to say but in praise of the attachment and tender- 
an attendant, and, supporting her limbs himself, | ness of my beloved wife. She has embellished 
they reached the door of her bedroom. Napoleon | fifteen years of my life, and the remembrance of 
then, dismissing his male attendants, and laying | them will be for ever engraved on my heart. She 
Josephine upon her bed, rung for her waiting- | was crowned by my hand; she shall retain always 
women. He hung over her with an expression of | the rank and title of empress. Above all, let her 
the most intense affection and anxiety until she | never doubt my feelings, or regard me but as her 
began to revive. But the moment consciousness | best and dearest friend.” 
seemed returning, he left the room. Napoleon hag Josephine, her eyes filled with tears, with a 
not even throw himself upon his bed that night. | faltering voice replied :— I respond to all the sen- 
He paced the floor until the dawn of the morning. | timents of the emperor in consenting to the di-so- 
The royal surgeon, Corvisart, passed the night at | lution of a marriage which henceforth is an 
the bedside of the empress. Every hour the | obstacle to the happiness of France, by depriving 
restless yet unrelenting emperor called at her door it of the blessing of being one day governed by the 
to inquire concerning her state. “On recover- | descendants of that great man who was evidently 
ing from my swoon,” says Josephine, “I perceived | raised up by Providence to efface the evils of a 
that Corvisart was in attendance, and my poor | terrible revolution, and to restore the altar, and 
daughter Hortense weeping over me. No! no! | the throne, and social order. But his marriage 
I cannot describe the horror of my situation | will in no respect change the sentiments of my 
during that night! Even the interest he affected | heart. The emperor will ever find in me his best 
to take in my sufferings seemed to me additional friend. I know what this act, commended by 
cruelty. Oh! how much reason had I to dread | policy and exalted interests, has cost his heart; 
becoming an empress !” but we both glory in the sacrifices we make for 
A fortnight now passed away, during which | the good of the country. I feel elevated in giving 
Napoleon and Josephine saw but little of each the greatest proof of attachment and devotion 
other. During this time there occurred the anni- | that was ever given upon earth.” 
versary of the coronation, and of the victory of | Such were the sentiments which were expressed 
Austerlitz. Paris was filled with rejoicing. The in public; but in private, Josephine surrendered 
bells rang their merriest peals. The metropolis herself to the unrestrained dominion of her an- 
was refulgent with illuminations. In these festi- | guish.. No language can depict the intensity ot 
vities Josephine was compelled to appear. She her woe. For six months she wept so incessantly 
knew that the sovereigns and princes then as- | that her eyes were nearly blinded with grief. 
sembled in Paris were informed of her approaching | Upon the ensuing day, the council were again 
disgrace. In all these sounds of triumph she assembled in the grand saloon, to witness the 
heard but the knell of her own doom. And _ legal consummation of the divorce. The emperor 














though a careful observer would have detected in- 
dications in her moistened eye and her pallid cheek 
of the secret woe which was consuming her heart, 
her habitual affability and grace never, in public, 


entered the rooin dressed in the imposing robes of 
state, but pallid, care-worn, and wretched. Low 
tones of voice, harmonizing with the mournful 
scene, filled the room. Napoleon, apart by himself, 
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for one moment forsook her. Hortense, languid , leaned against a pillar, folded his arms upon his 
and sorrow-stricken, was with her mother. breast, and in perfect silence, apparently lost in 
The fatal day for the consummation of the | gloomy thought, remained motionless as a statue. 
divorce at length arrived. It was the 15th of A circular table was placed in the centre of the 
December, 1809. Napoleon had assembled all the | apartment, and upon this there was a writing ap- 
kings, princes, and princesses who were members | paratus of gold. A vacant arm-chair stood before 
of the imperial family, and also the most illustrious | the table. Never did a multitude gaze upon the 
officers of the empire, in the grand saloon of the | scaffold, the block, or the guillotine with more awe 
Tuileries. Every individual present was oppressed than the assembled lords and ladies in this gor- 
with the melancholy grandeur of the occasion. | geous saloon contemplated these instruments of a 
Napoleon thus addressed them :—‘“ The political | more dreadful execution. 
interests of my monarchy, the wishes of my people,| At length, the mournful silence was interrupted 
which have constantly guided my actions, require | by the opening of a side door, and the entrance of 
that I should transmit to an heir, inheriting my | Josephine. The pallor of death was upon her 
love for the people, the throne on which Provi- | brow, and the submission of despair nerved her 
dence has placed me. For many years I have lost | into a temporary calmness. She was leaning upon 
all hopes of having children by my beloved spouse, | the arm of Hortense, who, not possessing the 
the Empress Josephine, It is this consideration | fortitude of her mother, was entirely unable to 
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control her feelings. The pathetic daughter, 
immediately upon entering into the room, burst 
into tears, and continued sobbing most convulsively 
during the whole remaining scene. The assembly 
respectfully arose upon the entrance of Josephine, 
and all were moved to tears. With that grace 
which ever distinguished her movements, she ad- 
vanced silently to the seat provided for her. 
Sitting down, and leaning her forehead upon her 
hand, she listened to the reading of the act of 
separation. Nothing disturbed the sepulchral 
silence of the scene but the convulsive sobbings of 
Hortense, blended with the mournful tones of the 
reader’s voice. Eugene, her son, in the mean 
time, pale and trembling as an aspen leaf, had 
taken a position by the side of his mother. Si- 
lent tears were trickling down the cheeks of the 
empress. 

As soon as the reading of the act of separation 
was finished, Josephine for a moment pressed her 
handkerchief to her weeping eyes, and then rising, 
in clear and musical, but tremulous tones, pro- 
nounced the oath of acceptance. She then sat 
down, took the pen, and affixed her signature to 
the deed which sundered the dearest hopes and the 
fondest ties which human hearts can feel. Poor 
Eugene could endure this anguish no longer. His 
brain reeled, his heart ceased to beat, and he fell as 
if lifeless upon the floor. Josephine and Hortense 
retired with the attendants who bore out the in- 
sensible form of the affectionate son and brother. 
It was a fitting termination of this mournful 
tragedy. 

But the anguish of the day was not yet closed. 
Josephine, half delirious with grief, had another 
scene still more painful to pass through in taking 
a final adieu of him who had been her husband. 
She remained in her chamber, in heart-rending, 
ae grief, until the hour arrived in which 
Napoleon usually retired for the night. The em- 
peror, restless and wretched, had just retired to 
his apartment, and the attendant was on the point 
of leaving the room, when the private door of his 
chamber was slowly opened, and Josephine trem- 
blingly entered. Her eyes were swollen with grief, 
her hair dishevelled, and she appeared in all the 
dishabille of unutterable anguish. She tottered 
into the middle of the room, and approached Na- 
poleon ; then, irresolutely stopping, she buried her 
face in her hands, and burst into a flood of tears. 
A feeling of delicacy seemed for a moment to have 
arrested her steps—a consciousness that she had 
now no right to enter the chamber of Napoleon ; 
but, in another moment, all the pent-up love of her 

heart burst forth, and, forgetting everything in 
the fulness of her anguish, she threw herself before 
him, clasped him in her arms, and exclaiming, “ My 
husband! my husband!” sobbed as though her 
heart were breaking. The imperial spirit of Napo- 
leon was for the moment entirely vanquished, and 
he also wept almost convulsively. He assured Jose- 

hine of his love—of his ardent and undying love. 

n every way he tried to soothe and comfort her, 


husband whom she had so long, so fondly, and so 
faithfully loved. 

After the empress had retired, with a desolated 
heart, to her chamber of unnatural widowhood, 
the attendant entered the apartment of Napoleon 
to remove the lights. He found the emperor so 
buried beneath the bed-clothes as to be invisible. 
Not a word was uttered. The lights were re- 
moved, and the unhappy monarch was left in dark- 
ness and silence to the dreadful companionship of 
his own thoughts. The next morning the death- 
like pallor of his cheek, his sunken eye, and the 
haggard expression of his countenance, attested 
that the emperor had passed the night in sleep- 
lessness and suffering. 

Great as was the wrong which Napoleon thus 
inflicted upon the noble Josephine, every one must 
be sensible of a certain kind of grandeur which 
pervades the tragedy.* 


MR. BEARCROFT’S WHEAT-STACKS. 


It was I know not in what particular year, but it 
was in a year of scarcity and dear bread, that, in 
one of the great corn markets of Blankshire, stood 
a stout farmer, of middle age and portly appear- 
ance, surrounded by a throng of buyers and sellers. 
In his ungloved hand he held a sample bag of 
wheat, and from his broad mouth rolled sonorous 
words, in Blankshire dialect, which might be 
heard above the din of voices with which they 
mingled. 

*T sha’n’t sell to-day,” said the farmer; “ the 
market’s not to my liking ;” and he carelessly 
twisted the string round the mouth of his sample 


bag. 

“ Why, Mr. Bearcroft,” replied the dealer with 
whom he was talking, “ you are not likely to get 
a better offer, I know. Markets will be down soon, 
I reckon.” 

“Up, you mean, Mr. Smith; up, I say; up.” 

“ Very well, friend Beareroft; let them go up, 
up, up, as.you say. Perhaps they will, and so 
much the better for some of us if they do; thongh 
I can’t say I wish it.” 

“TI dare say not, Mr. Smith,” rejoined the far- 
mer, in an incredulous tone. 

“T don’t wish it, friend, because there is already 
much suffering among the poor, and among others 
too, that we should not exactly like to call poor, 
perhaps.” : 

“ Every one for himself, Mr. Smith,” said the 
stout farmer. “If the loaf is a good price, the la- 
bourers get good wages—mine do, I know; so 
there’s six to one and half-a-dozen to the other, 
while you and I know how to make the best of a 
rising market—eh, Mr. Smith ?” 

* You think the markets are still rising, then, do 
, you, Mr. Beareroft ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it. They are going up, up, up, 
I tell you.” 





and for some time they remained locked in each 
other’s embrace. The attendant was dismissed, 
and for an hour they continued together in this 
last private interview. Josephine then, in the 


experience of an intensity of anguish which few 
hearts have ever known, parted for ever from the 








* The above sketch is from the pen of the Rev. John Ab- 
bott, an American writer. He is rather disposed, we consider, 
to view Napoleon too favourably. The divorce of Jose- 
phine was @ crime, and brought its own punishment with 
it. Napoleon never prospered after thus abandoning her, 
who for so many years had been the faithful partner of his 
joys and sorrows, _- 





















































« Well, I don’t ‘think it; and you Imow the old 
nursery ditty, my friend :— 


‘Here we go up, up, up, 
And there we go down, down, down.’ 


But come, to show that I have some faith in your 
judgment, I don’t mind saying another shilling ; 
and that is more than any one else will offer, in the 
market or out of it.” 

“T tell you what it is, friend Smith,” replied 
the farmer, putting his sample bag into his pocket, 
and buttoning up his great broad-skirted coat ; “I 
have got, it may be, a hundred quarters, more or 
less, unthreshed, in nice, tight, dry stacks ; and 
there’s plenty of room for them to stand where 
they are; and stand they shall, if it’s twenty years, 
till I get my price, and that is He named 
a sum considerably above the market price of that 
day. 

* Do you mean that?” asked the dealer. 

“T’ve said it, and I mean it,” replied the far- 
mer. “ I always say what I mean, Mr. Smith.” 

“Then, Mr. Bearcroft,” exclaimed a voice at his 
elbow, “I wish you may never sell it; and that’s 
all the harm I wish you.” 

The farmer reddened with anger, and turned to 
the interloper—a gaunt-looking man in shabby 
garments—who stood the shock of the broad stare 
and angry flush with astonishing composure. 

“ What did you say, my good fellow ?” inquired 
Mr. Bearcroft. 

“No good fellow of yours,” the man answered, 
“nor don’t wish to be. I said that I hope you will 
never sell your corn, and I say it again. Make 
what you can out of it.” 

“ Who are you, and what are you ?” the farmer 
gruffly asked. But the man had shuffled into the 
crowd, and was gone. “ What did the insolent 
fellow mean, Mr. Smith ?” he asked again, turn- 
ing to the corn-dealer. 

“Just the old story, I suspect, friend Bear- 
croft,” replied Mr. Smith quietly. “ ‘He that 
withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him’— 
that’s all.” . 

“ That’s it, is it? Let them grumble away then,” 
said the farmer. 

An hour or two later, Mr. Bearcroft was jogging 
homewards on his rough and ready cob, the dealer 
was driving away from market in his gig, and the 
man of the curse—well, perhaps he was drinkin 
in some obscure pothouse to the confusion of all 
that fattened on human misery ; or perhaps he was 
working hard at some ill-paid mechanical trade, to 
earn a crust of dear bread for his half-starved 
family ; or perhaps he was devising futile mischief 
against those whom he deemed the oppressors of 
the poor; or it may be that he was uttering cries 
of distress that “ entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth.” Our story, such as it is, has to do 
only with the farmer and his hundred measures ot 

~wheat. 

As he neared home and passed by his homestead, 
Mr. Bearcroft looked with pride and satisfaction at 
his range of stacks, resting on pedestals of stone, 
and lifting high their well-thatched summits. “A 
hundred quarters and more,” said he to himself; 
“and I'll have my price too. I can afford to wait. 
The markets will be higher yet—no fear.” 
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week, at the same market, he again met the would- 
be buyer, Smith. 

“T told you so,” exclaimed the farmer, exult- 
ingly. “ Up I said, and up it is.” 

“ You were right ; yes, you did say so, and it is 
so. Iam sorry for it.” 

“1 don’t understand you, Smith,” said Mr. Bear- 
croft. ‘“ You don’t mean to make me believe that 
you like falling markets, any more than the rest 
of us.” 

* Asa general rule, I do not like falling markets, 
friend Bearcroft,” returned the dealer, in his quiet 
tone ; “ but now I should rejoice in them, though 
they might inconvenience me. The fact is, friend, 
I don’t like the thought that hundreds around us 
are crying for bread, bread, and crying in vain. 
Now you know very well that, if bread were at 
ay, half the price to which it has been forced 
up of late, a fair profit would be got out of corn 
by those that grow it. You know that, Mr. Bear- 
croft.” 

* Well, suppose so; *tisn’t my doings that the 
markets are up.” 

* You are doing the best to keep them up, how- 
ever ; but come, you'll sell to-day, I guess.” 

* Yes, at my price. You know what that is.” 

Mr. Smith shook his head. “It won't do; 
you'll not get it, my ffiend. Take my advice 
and sell. The price is now unnaturally high, 
and x 
* Whose doing is that ?” asked the farmer, ex- 
ultingly. “ Who are they that fix the price, I should 
like to know—answer me that. Not the farmers, 
I reckon. They say that Mark-lane rules the 
markets; but who rules Mark-lane? There’s a 
nut for you to crack, Mr. Smith. Not the far- 
mers, I guess.” 

“T don’t care to know who rules Mark-lane,” 
replied the corn-dealer ; “ but that is not the ques- 
tion now. Do you sell to-day ?” 











“ Yes, at .’ He named the price. 
Mr. Smith turned away. It was useless to ar- 
gue the matter. 


“T can keep it,” said the farmer. “I don’t 
want the money just yet, and before I do I'll have 
my own price, if I wait twenty years first.” 
Another market; another rise. The people 
were murmuring at the advanced and advancing 
price of bread, and the papers were predicting that 
the coming winter would be a season of privation. 
Some said that there was not grain enough in the 
country to furnish sufficient bread for the whole 
population until the next harvest. Again the per- 
tinacious Mr. Bearcroft stood in the market-place, 
but it was rather as a curious spectator than as a 
seller. Indeed, he was half tempted to turn buyer 
on the chances of a continued rise. But he with- 
stood the temptation; it would be running too 
great arisk. He did not believe in the report of a 
real scarcity. He knew what the past harvest had 
been, and he shrewdly guessed why corn was dear. 
He had decided, in his own mind, the topmost price 
it would reach, and when it reached it he would sell 
—not before. It wanted something short of that 
price yet. So he went home again. 

Another market; another rise! 

“Now, friend Bearcroft’—Mr. Smith was the 
speaker—* now take my advice, and sell to-day.” 





He was correct in his judgment. The next 


“You know my figure, Smith: say that, and 
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Tl have it all threshed out for you as soon as you 
like.” 


The dealer demurred. ; 
or leave it.” The price he named was one shilling 
a quarter less than the farmer’s. 

Mr. Bearcroft was determined. “It won’t do; 
I'll have my price or none. A hundred shillings is 
five pounds, Smith. I won’t throw away five 
pounds. Besides, what I have said I'll stick | 
to.” 

Another week; not another rise. “ Prices ruled 
the same as last week, and markets were dull,” 
said the “Mark-lane Express,” or some other paper 
equally credible. The farmer did not go to mar- 
ket that day. It was a waste of time. 

Another week; the markets still stationary! 
Another, and they were “looking down.” An- 
other, and business was likely to be more brisk : 
this time, Mr. Bearcroft again trod the market- 


place, watching, with some interest and a shade of | 


anxiety perhaps, the course of events. 

It was very tantalizing. It depended, as on the 
turning of a scale, whether the farmer’s wheat- 
stacks should, or should not, that very week come 
down. But the turn of the scale was against him. 


There was a difference of but sixpence a quarter | 


between him and a buyer—not his old friend Smith 
this time; but the stout farmer would not yield, 
and he lost the chance of selling. The stacks were 
to stand yet. 

From that day, it was “ down, down, down,” as 
the corn-dealer had predicted. Not a great re- 
duction, however. Through that winter the price, 
at the lowest, would have yielded a handsome 
profit to Mr. Bearcroft ; but no matter for that, he 
should have his price some day ; if not, the stacks 
should stand, if it were “twenty years.” 

There was great distress that winter. It was 
emphatically a hard winter. In manufacturing 
districts mills were stopped, and workmen, by 
thousands, were thrown out of employ. These, 
impoverished and furious, rose tumultuously against 
their employers; in some instances, machinery was 
destroyed; in others, bands of half-starved men 
paraded the streets, demanding rather than im- 
ploring relief. Even in the country, parish relief 
could not meet the demands which were made 
upon it, and men grew desperate. ‘Incendiarism 
was rife; and farmers, ere they started to market, 
loaded horse-pistols and pocket-pistols, and saw to 
their priming. No one could tell what was to 
happen next. But through it all, there stood 
farmer Bearcroft’s wheat-stacks. Every night 
he kept up a watch over his homestead, and his 
stacks were safe. People around him were want- 
ing bread. There was corn enough in those stacks 
for ten thousand loaves and more; he could have 
sold his corn at a large profit, but he would have 
alarger. So there the stacks stood. 

Months passed away, and years. The thatch on 
the stacks became brown and ragged. One genera- 
tion after another of sparrows built their nests in 
them, and fattened on what they could pilfer from 
the store below. Mr. Bearcroft’s wheat-stacks 
became a proverb and a by-word. Meanwhile, the 
loud murmurings of the people had, for that time, 

ceased. Plentiful harvests had followed each other 
in succession. Bread was cheap—comparatively ; 
and work was to be had by those who would work. 


“Tl give —, take it | 


| But there the stacks stood; and there they should 
| stand—Mr. Bearcroft had said it. 
It was a hard struggle, though, for him to keep 
‘his word. He didn’t exactly prosper. His fields, 
_it is true, brought forth as plentifully as his neigh- 
' bours’, his harvests produced as good a return as 
theirs ; but these old wheat-stacks—they seemed to 
cast a blight upon the farmer’s well-doing. He 
did not become poor; but he did not, as some of 
his neighbours did, increase in riches. “ Things 
were standing still” with him, he said; and he 
felt this. He hadn’t been used to it. 
| At one time, he wanted to set up a son in busi- 
| ness; at another, to portion off a daughter. And he 
did both ; but they were “ hard lines,” he said ; and 
he cast longing looks at his weather-beaten wheat- 
stacks; but no, he would not be off his word, 
though he had long ago repented its having es- 
eaped his lips. 

Bravely the old wheat-stacks stood, or seemed 

| to stand, the assaults of age. Better-built stacks 
were not to be seen in the whole of Blankshire. 
But though they stood well, they showed their 
antiquity. They could not help doing that. There 
seemed no hope that they ever would come down. 
The strange man of the market seemed to have got 
his wish. Mr. Bearcroft never would sell his hun- 
| dred measures of wheat. 
| Not too fast! We shall see. 

It was winter—another hard winter ; how many 
| years after the first winter of my story, I cannot 
| say, and it is of but little consequence. There was 
| another panic, and with greater reason than before. 
| The harvest had been a sadly scant one; and the 
| markets were going up with fearful rapidity. 
What wheat had been gathered in was shrivelled 
and poor. People were putting themselves and 
their families on short allowances of bread, and 
were thinking what should they do before another 
harvest. 

“ It is an ill wind that blows no one any good,” 
thought Mr. Bearcroft. ‘ Good old wheat, like 
mine, is worth more than such stuff as this har- 
vest has produced; and I shall get my price yet. 
Nothing like patience; the old wheat-stacks will 
pay good interest for my capital after all, and I 
shall keep my word too. I wonder what that old 
croaker, Smith, will say now.” 

So Mr. Bearcroft put into his pocket the old 
sample bag which, for years, had lain snug in a 
pigeon-hole of his old-fashioned bureau, mounted 
his horse, and was once more in the market. I 
do not know how many times he again went to 
market on this errand, nor how many biddings he 
obtained for his old wheat before he got one to 
his mind, nor what proportion it bore to the price 
of new wheat; but an offer he got at last, and it 
was at the price which years before he had deter- 
mined to have, even if he kept those particular 
stacks standing “ twenty years.” 
was Mr. Bearcroft, I fancy, that, through the in- 
termediate years, he had been obliged to part with 
the produce of the several harvests at profits so 
insignificant. Ah! if instead of units, he could 
now have counted his wheat-stacks by tens, what 
a rich man he should be! A happy man was Mr. 
Bearcroft, as he rode homewards that afternoon ! 
Perhaps, however, not exactly happy, but self- 
satisfied and self-gratulatory. He had done 4 
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good thing for himself. He was not a particu- 
ly hard-hearted man ; he did not wish that his 
neighbours should suffer; nay, he would have 
been glad to see them prospering; but he was 
more concerned still about “taking care of number 
one.” So he looked with half-shut eyes and half- 
averted glances at the poverty and want which 
stared him in the face. He wouldn’t believe 
that it made so very much difference to people in 
general whether they had cheap bread or dear 
bread. It made a difference to him, he knew; 
but that was a different thing. And so it was. 

The old wheat-stacks never looked so pleasant 
in his eyes, even in their young days, as they 
looked on that afternoon, as he passed them in 
the dusk. To-morrow he would begin thresh- 
ing; the threshing machine, hired for the occa- 
sion, would be ready ere the old brown thatch 
could be removed from the first stack. The iaor- 
row came, and every man on the farm was in 
request. The stacks were to come down at last ; 
and a hundred quarters of wheat were to be ground 
into flour, and made iate loaves—ten thousand, 
and more. Now every ane knows the terror of 
farmers—mildew and rats. Mr. Bearcroft had 
not been unsuspieious of the possibility of these 
scourges visiting his dearly cherished stacks, and 
had occasionally made what he considered a ¢om- 
petent examination of his hoarded treasuxes. But 
security had produced over-confidence, and for 
some time his vigilance had been relaxed. We 
must not, however, anticipate. 

As Mr. Bearcroft stood watching at a little dis- 
tance, with twinkling eyes, the labours of his serv- 
ing men, a shout of mingled terror and amaze- 
ment smote upon his ear ;—then ensued a hurried 
scramble, then an absolute retreat, amidst clouds 


_ of filthy dust, and then— 


“What in the world possesses you? what are 
you after?” shouted the astonished farmer, hasten- 
ing to the spot. 

“ Rats, master, rats; nothing but rats—swarms 
upon swarms of great big rats, master. Dear 
heart! master, don’t go near; you'll be eaten up 
alive !” 

“ Rats! impossible. Don’t tell me about rats.” 

“We can’t help it, master; it mayn’t be pos- 
sible ; but it is true.” 

“T tell you, not a rat could ever have climbed 
up those pillars and over the stone coping at top,” 
exclaimed Mr. Bearcroft. But at that moment, 
driving back the words against his very teeth, 
rushed forth a very legion from the disturbed 
wheat-stack. 

Wheat-stack! A foul corrupt mass of animal 
and vegetable putridity rather. It was time for 
even the rats to leave it, so rotten was it, and so 
impoverished by over-population, that their cry must 
soon have been, “ A new home; who'll follow ?” 

_ An examination of the other stacks showed that 
in them too, though not in all to the same extent, 
the process of devastation and decay had been 
going forward. Mr. Bearcroft had outstood his 
market. His cupidity had over-reached itself. 
His cherished grain had become deteriorated to a 
point which rendered its sale at anything far below 
the current market price, hopeless and impossible. 
To make a long story short, glad he was—for his 





obstinacy had at last got its crowning lesson—to | 
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clear his barn of the mass, and sell the stock as a 
damaged lot. 

Mr. Bearcroft was from that day a wiser and, we 
will hope, a better man. Experience had dearly 
taught him, and in his place on the corn-market 
he learned to practise the lesson, that while every 
farmer is entitled to have his fair profit—and often 
by holding his stock of corn serves to equalise 
prices and to economise the consumption of grain 
—yet there is a price beyond which public duty, no 
less than private advantage, renders it desirable 
that he should not hold out. 





REASON AND FAITH. 


“ REASON and Faith,” says an old divine, “resemble 
the two sons of the patriarch. Reason is the first- 
born; but Faith inherits the blessing.” We should 
represent Reason and Faith as twin-born; the one in 
form and features, the image of manly beauty; the 
other of feminine grace and gentleness; but to each 
of whom, alas, is attached a sad privation. While 
the bright eyes of Reason are full of a piercing and 
restless intelligence, his ear is closed to sound; and 
while Faith has an ear of exquisite delicacy, on her 
sightless orbs, as she lifts them towards heaven, the 
sunbeam plays in vain, Hand in hand the brother 
and sister in mutual love pursue their way through a 
world in which, like ours, day breaks and night falls 
alternate; by day the eyes of Reason are the guide of 
Faith, and by night the ear of Faith is the guide of 
Reason. As is wont with those who labour under 
those privations respectively, Reasan is apt to be eager, 
impetuous, impatient of that instruction which his in- 
firmity will not permit him readily to apprehend— 
while Faith, gentle and docile, is ever willing to listen 
to the voice by which alone truth and wisdom can 
effectually reach her.—Rev. Henry Rogers. 





MONKEYS. 


Many a hearty laugh have we enjoyed in observing 
the grimaces of young Jocko, as, clothed in a red coat 
and seated on the back of a bear, or on the top of an 
organ, he tucked buns and biscuits into his cheek 
pouches till they would retain no more, and then, with 
a knowing half-serious look, seemed to ask whether 
we did not admire his sagacity in laying up for “a 
rainy day.” Young and old were equally amused when 
he took off his cap and bowed his head in acknowledg- 
ment of favours received ; and the exhibitor—a tall old 
man, in cocked hat and Joose coat—laughed, and showed 
his toothless gums, in anticipation of the supplies which 
the gazing throng would probably vote to him. 

We trust, therefore, that our readers’ sense of pro- 
priety will not be outraged, if we act the part of the 
monkey exhibitor for once. And first of all, we intro- 
duce to their notice an army of ringtailed mon- 
keys in the aet of crossing a stream—for they would 
rather go into fire than into water; and if unable to 
leap over, will bridge it. Captain Reid was an eye- 
witness of a performance of this kind. One—an aide- 
de-camp, or chief pioneer, perhaps—he says, ran out 
upon a projecting rock ; and, after looking across the 
stream, as if calculating the distance, scampered back 
and appeared to communicate with the leader. This 
produced a movement in the troop. Commands were 
issued, and fatigue parties were detailed, and marched 
to the front. Meanwhile, several—engineers, no doubt 
—ran along the bank, examining the trees on both 
sides of the arroyo. At length they all collected round 
a tall cotton-wood that grew over the narrowest part 
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of the stream, and twenty or thirty of tnem scampered 
up its trunk. On reaching a high point, the foremost 
ran out upon a limb; and, taking several turns of his 
tail around it, slipped down, and hung head down- 
wards. The next on the limb, also a stout one, 
climbed down the body of the first, and whipping his 
tail tightly round the neck and fore-arm of the latter, 
dropped off in his turn, and hung head down. The 
third repeated this manceuvre upon the second, and 
the fourth upon the third, and so on, until the last 
upon the string rested his fore paws on the ground. 
The living chain now commenced swinging backwards 
and forwards, like the pendulum of a clock. The mo- 
tion was slight at first, but gradually increased, the 
lowermost monkey striking his hands violently on 

the earth as he passed the tangent of the oscillat- 

ing curve. Several others upon the limbs above 
aided the movement. This continued until the 
monkey at the end of the chain was thrown among 

the branches of a tree on the opposite bank. Here, 

after two or three vibrations, he clutched a limb, 

and held fast. This movement was adroitly ex- y 
ecuted, just at the culminating point of the oscil- ‘§ 
lation, in order to save the intermediate links 
from the violence of a too sudden jerk! The ' 
chain was now fast at both ends, forming a 
complete suspension bridge, over which the 
whole troop, to the number of four or five 
hundred, passed with the rapidity of thought. 

It was one of the most comical sights I ever be- 
held, to witness the quizzical expression of coun- 
tenances along that living chain! The troop was 

now on the other side, but how were the animals 
forming the bridge to get themselves over? This 

was the question that suggested itself. Manifestly, by 
number one letting go his tail. But then the point 
@appui on the other side was much lower down, and 
number one, with half-a-dozen of his neighbours, 
would be dashed against the opposite bank, or soused 
into the water. Here, then, was a problem, and we 
waited with some curiosity for its solution. It was 
soon solved. A monkey was now seen attaching his 
tail to the lowest on the bridge, another girdled him- 
self in a similar manner, and another, and so on, until 
a dozen more were added to the string. These last 
were all powerful fellows; and running up to a high 
limb, they lifted the bridge into a position almost ho- 
rizontal. Then a scream from the last monkey of the 


new formation warned the tail end that all was ready ; 
and the next moment the whole chain was swung over, 
and landed safely on the opposite bank. The whole 
troop then scampered off into the chapparal and dis- 
appeared ! 

But here is another monkey: he will scarcely do 

















anything he is required without beating; for if his 
fears be entirely removed, he is the most insolent and 
headstrong animal in nature. Witness a few of his 
pranks. When a traveller enters the wood where the 
monkey and his companions are the sovereigns, he is 
considered to be an invader of their dominions, and 
all unite to repel the intruder. At first they survey 
him with a kind of insolent curiosity. They leap 
from branch to branch, follow him as he goes along, 
and make a loud chattering, to call the rest of their 
companions together. Hostilities now commenee, first 
by grimaces, then by threats, followed by a direct 
onset. Breaking withered branches from the trees, 
they fling them at the invaders of their dominions, 


In the contest which ensues, if one be wounded, the 
rest assemble round him, and put their fingers into 
the wound, as if desirous of sounding its depth. “If 
the blood flows in any quantity, some of them keep it 
closed, while others get leaves, which they chew and 
thrust into the opening; however extraordinary this 
may appear, it is asserted to be often seen, and to be 
strictly true. In this manner they wage a petulant 
unequal war; and are often killed in numbers before 
they think proper to make a retreat.” 

Abroad, they are fond of frequenting the neighbour- 
hood of bazaars. A traveller watched one, which he 
calls a bandar, and which took his station opposite to 
a sweetmeat shop. He pretended to be asleep, but 
every now and then softly raised his head to look at 
the tempting piles, and the owner of them, who sat 
smoking his pipe without symptoms even of a doze. 
In half an hour, the monkey got up as if he were just 
awake, yawned, stretched himself, and took another 
position a few yards off, where he pretended to play 
with his tail, occasionally looking over his shoulder at 
the coveted delicacies. At length, the shopman gave 
signs of activity, and the bandar was on the alert; 
the man went to his back room, the bandar cleared 
the street at one bound, and in an instant stuffed his 
pouches full of the delicious morsels. He had, how- 
ever, overlooked some hornets, which were regaling 
themselves at the same time. They resented his dis- 
turbance, and the tormented bandar, in his hurry to 
escape, came upon a thorn-covered roof, where he lay 
stung, torn, and bleeding. He spurted the stolen 
bon-bons from his pouches, and barking hoarsely, 
looked the picture of misery. The noise of the tiles 
which he had dislodged in his retreat brought out the 
inhabitants, and among them the vendor of sweets, 
with his turban unwound, and streaming two yards 
behind him, All joined in laughing at the wretched 
monkey; but their religious reverence for him (for 
monkeys in Indiagare more or less objects of supersti- 
tious reverence) induced them to go to his assistance; 


































































































they picked out his thorns, and he limped away to the | thus disposed, the plunderers within throw the fruit 


woods quite crest-fallen.* : : ‘ 

Major Rogers, who was spending a short time with 
a friend in India, had been out shooting, and returning 
had reached within a mile or two of the bungalow 
where his host and hostess awaited his arrival to dine, 
when, passing by a pleasant river, he thought a bathe 
would be a most renovating luxury; so he determined 
to take one, sending home his servants with an inti- 
mation that he would shortly follow. So stripping, 
and placing his clothes very carefully on a stone, he 
began to luxuriate in the water. He was a capital 
swimmer, and had swam to some distance, when, to 
his horror and dismay, on looking to the place where 
he had left his habiliments, he perceived a dozen mon- 
keys overhauling his entire wardrobe. One was put- 
ting his leg through the sleeves of his shirt; another 
was cramming its head into his trousers; a third was 
trying to find if any treasure were concealed in his 
boots; whilst the hat formed a source of wonderment 
and amusement to some two or three others, who were 
endeavouring to unravel its mystery by ripping the 
linings and taking a few bites out of the brim. As 
soon as he regained his mental equilibrium (for the thing 
was so ridiculous that it made him laugh heartily) 
he made with all haste towards the shore; but judge 
of his perplexity when he saw these mischievous crea- 
tures each catch up what he could lay hold of, and 
rattle off at full speed into the jungle. All he heard 
was a great chattering as they, one by one, disappeared, 
the last one lugging off his shirt, which, being rather 
awkward to carry, was continually tripping it up by 
getting between its legs. Here was a pretty state of 
things, under a broiling sun! And here he stayed 
till the inmates of the bungalow, beginning to suspect 
some accident, came out in search, and found poor 
Rogers sitting up to his neck in water, in a frame of 
body and mind which we may conceive to be more 
easily imagined than described. 

We cannot conclude without noticing those mis- 
chievous creatures belonging to the tribe of monkeys, 
called mottled baboons, which appear to be under a 
sort of natural discipline, performing whatever they 
undertake with surprising skill and regularity. Their 
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robberies seem to be the result of well-concerted plans. 
If about to rob an orchard or a vineyard, they set to 
work in a body. . A part enter the inclosure while one 
is set to watch. The rest stand without the fence, 
and form a line reaching all the way from their com- 
panions within to their rendezvous without, which is 
generally in some craggy mountain. “ Everything 





* Lee’s Anecdotes of Animals. 
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to those that are without as fast as they can gather 
it; or, if the wall or fence be high, to those that sit 
on the top; and these hand the plunder to those next 
them on the other side. Thus the fruit is pitched from 
one to another all along the line, till it is securely de- 
posited at head-quarters.” During these proceeaings, 
they maintain the most profound silence; and their 
sentinel continues on the watch extremely anxious and 
attentive; “but, if he perceives any one coming, he 
instantly sets up a loud cry, and at this signal the 
whole company scamper off. Nor yet are they at any 
time willing to leave the place empty-handed; for if 
they be plundering a bed of melons, for instance, they 
go off with one in their mouths, one in their hands, 
and one under their arm. If the pursuit is hot, they 
drop first that from under their arm, and then that 
from their hand; and, if it be continued, they at last 
let fall that which they had hitherto kept in their 
mouths.” 

We were in the habit of visiting a family where a 
common monkey was a pet. On one occasion, the foot- 
man had been shaving himself—the monkey watching 
him during the process—when he carelessly left his 
apparatus within reach of the creature. As soon as 
the man was gone out of the room, the monkey got 
the razor and began to scrape away at his throat as 
he had seen the footman do, when, alas! not under- 
standing the nature of the instrument he was using, 
the animal cut its own throat, and, before it was dis- 
covered, bled to death. A friend of ours possessed one 
of these creatures, whose disposition seemed very 
affectionate ; if it had done wrong and was scolded, 
it immediately seated itself on the floor, and clasp- 
ing its hands together, seemed to beg earnestly to 
be forgiven. Mrs. Lee also tells us of one belonging 
to her eldest daughter, which seemed to know he could 
master the child, “and did not hesitate to bite and 
scratch her, whenever she pulled him a little harder 
than he thought proper. I punished him,” she adds, 
“for each offence, yet fed and caressed him when 
good; by which means I possessed an entire ascendency 
over him.” The same writer also gives an interesting 
account of a monkey which a man in Paris had trained 
to a variety of clever tricks. “I met him one day,” 
says she, “suddenly, as he was coming up the drawing- 
room stairs. He made way for me by standing in an 
angle, and when I said, ‘Good morning,’ took off his 
cap, and made me a low bow. ‘Are you going 
away ?? I asked; ‘where is your passport?’ Upon 
which he took from the same cap a square piece of 
paper, which he opened and showed to me. His 
master told him my gown was dusty, and he instantly 
took a small brush from his master’s pocket, raised the 
hem of my dress, cleaned it, and then did the same 
for my shoes. He was perfectly docile and obedient ; 
when we gave him something to eat, he did not cram 
his pouches with it, but delicately and tidily devoured 
it; and when we bestowed money on him, he imme- 
diately put it into his master’s hands.” 

Monkeys watch over their young with great as- 
siduity, and appear to educate and train them upon a 
given plan. They not only (says Bingley) precure 
every possible comfort. for their little ones, but they 

preserve amongst them a due share of discipline, 
and seem even to hold them in subjection: they ap- 
pear to watch their antics with great delight; but if, 
while wrestling with each other, they become violent 
or malicious, they immediately spring upon them, 
seize their tails with one paw, and administer correc- 
tion with the other; nor if the young ones elude the 
parents’ grasp will they make any show of rebellion, 
but rather approach in a wheedling and caressing 
manner as if seeking reconciliation. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


Ir is by no means an uncommon thing, when some 
portion of ground which has been long unbroken, 
has been turned up by the plough and exposed to 
the air and sun, to find it soon covered with plants 
which man’s hand never placed there, and which 
are not to be-met with in any other part of the 
field, saving that which has recently been broken up. 
Where have these plants come from? is the ques- 
tion that puzzles many a simple farmer. The 
botanist, however, explains the mystery. They had 
their seeds deposited in the ground, probably, ages 
ago. For want of circumstances, however, favour- 
able to their development, they never germinated, 
and but for the turning up of the soil would have 
continued to remain in a dormant state. 

Now there is something very like this going on 
in the world of busy life. Numerous individuals 
have hidden talents, and latent qualities of good 
and evil, unknown to their friends around them, 
and sometimes unsuspected even by the parties 
themselves, till suddenly an unexpected emergency 
arises, and the buried quality is called into action. 
A lucifer match looks a quiet enough object; but 
once let it come into contact with the sand paper, 
and latent fire and light are developed. 

These remarks are very apropos to the indivi- 
dual whose biography is now lying before us. It 
is a biography strongly tinctured with politics ; but 
these we shall most studiously avoid, and make 
our paper one which, we trust, all classes may read 
with pleasure. It is with Lord George Bentinck 
as a specimen of hidden ability, unexpectedly called 
out, and not as a politician, that we have here 
to do. 


It is far on in the morning, and the scene is 
the hall of St. Stephen’s. Rival orators have 
been for hours discharging their musketry and ar- 
tillery at each other. It is in fact a grand field- 
night; and, although exhausted nature craves 
repose, no member ventures to leave his post; a 
division is impending, and ministry and opposition 
alike can spare no stragglers, On such-an occasion 
as this some eight years ago, there might have 
been seen entering the house, and stealing to some 
baek bench, an honourable member who has come 
to record his vote without troubling himself to 
listen to the speeches. He is tall, his face is oval, 
his complexion clear and mantling, and the fore- 
head lofty. His dark brown eye flashes as he 
goes along, with a glance brilliant, acute, ardent, 
imperious. Who can this singularly fashioned 
man be? It is, reader, Lord George Bentinck, just 
returned from Newmarket, the Goodwood races, 
or some coursing match at Melcombe. He has a 
fashionable white paletét over him ; but if you look 
close, you may see underneath it a scarlet hunting 
coat. Do not expect a speech from him. He 
evidently considers the whole thing little better 
than a bore. Speak to him about Flying Duteh- 
man, or some such sporting celebrity of the day, 
and he will be animated ; but politics are with him 
at a discount. He comes, because it is division 
night, to record his vote; that done, he will hurry 
off, probably to his club, snd make some arrange- 
ment with his groom about matters relating to horse- 
flesh. Such, or nearly so,according to his biographer, 


had been Lord George Bentinck for many a long 
year. He was in parliament, that is, his name stood 
as M.P. in the court calendar, and other publica- 
tions of that kind ; but he was thoroughly out of it so 
far as regarded any active interest in its working 
details. A leading man on the turf—the main- 
tainer of a handsome stud of horses—a bold specu- 
lator on a race, a dashing rider perhaps at a steeple 
chase—all this he was, but little more. In early life, 
it is true, he had been Canning’s private secretary, 
but even then he had sickened of politics. He was 
the scion of a ducal house, whose name had stood 
high in the political world; the nephew, too, of 
Lord William Bentinck, famed for his talented ad- 
ministration as Governor-General of India; but 
notwithstanding these antecedents, he had chosen 
to be what is known as “a sporting gentleman ;” 
and at the time our narrative opens, seemed as 
little likely to be the leader of a great political 
party in the British senate, as is the individual 
who writes this article to be grand vizier to the 
sultan of Constantinople. 

We must now, however, shift the scene a little 
onwards. It is still the same hall of St. Stephen’s, 
and the year is 1845. A crowded house is listen- 
ing with breathless attention to a great minister, 
now no more, as he expounds his new commercial 
system. Sir Robert Peel—for it will be seen that 
we allude to him—approaches, by degrees, nearer 
and nearer the point at which he is to make a 
distinct declaration of his policy. Yet, as if dread- 
ing the outburst of the storm which he knows is 
sure to follow, he delays coming to the point. Sir 
Robert’s appearance, however, as he stood forth 
on this memorable evening, must be drawn by a 
livelier pencil than our own. 

“This remarkable man, who in private life was 
constrained and often awkward, who could never 
address a public meeting or make an after-dinner 
speech without being ill at ease, and generally say- 
ing something stilted or even a little ridiculous—in 
the senate was the readiest, easiest, most flexible and 
adroit of men. He played pon the house like an 
old fiddle. And to-night the manner in which he 
proceeded to deal with the duties on candles and 
soap, while all were thinking of duties on something 
else ; the bland and congiliatory air, with which he 
announced a reduction of the impost on boot fronts 
and shoe leather, while wisions of deserted villages 
and reduced rentals were torturing his neighbours, 
were all characteristic of his command over himself 
and those whom he addressed.” At last the momen- 
tous announcement eame ; the reserve was thrown 
aside; and the new eommercial flag’ was soon 
hoisted at the mainmast of the ministerial vessel. 

We have alluded to the lucifer match remaining 
cold until it came into contact with the.sand paper ; 
to the sead remaining torpid until the upturned 
clod exposed it to the quickening imfluence of sun 
and air. These similes are types of what took 
place that evening in Lord George Bentinck’s 
mind. He entered the house a fox-hunter and 
a man of the turf; he left it a statesman, with 
powers developed—in their first stage at least— 
of which no one had conceived him to be the 
proprietor. After the minister had made his 
statement, a member rises, with a somewhat 
awkward and embarrassed manner, and makes a 








short inquiry. His question occupies a few lines 
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only in the reporter’s note book. That timid 
speaker is Lord George Bentinck, breaking the 
ice ; these few lines are the first small instalment of 
those long five-eolumn speeches stuffed full of sta- 
tistics and figures, which are afterwards to make 
the fingers of the weary men in the gallery ache. 

Lord George Bentinck, it appears from his bio- 
graphy, gathered around him after that evening 
a party, who, wanting a leader, clung to him, 
charmed by his boldness and confidence. Yet 
how is he possibly to get on in his new office? It 
seems he cannot even speak. During the previous 
porno | recess, he had prepared a bundle 
of facts, and knowing his own inexperience, had 
tried to induce a friendly barrister to commit 
them to memory, and deliver them in a speech 
in the House of Commons. The barrister, how- 
ever, had declined the office; so his lordship must 
prepare to speak himself, as best he can, or let 
the new afflatus that he feels within him die away 
again. Not a very promising state of things this, 
for a leader of a party, certainly. The important 
evening, however, comes at last ; but his biographer | 
must again speak a little: —“ Bentinck was obliged | 
to rise. After having been at his post for a month, | 
never leaving the house even for refreshment, he | 
had to undertake the most difficult enterprise on 
which a man can well embark, with a concurrence | 
of every disadvantage which could insure failure | 
and defeat. It would seem that the audience, and 
the subject, and the orator, must be equally ex- 
hausted ; for the assembly had listened for twelve 
nights to the controversy, and he who was about 
to address them had, according to his strange 
habit, taken no sustenance the whole day ; it being 
his custom to dine when the house was up, which 
was often very long after midnight, and this, with 
the exception of a slender breakfast rigidly re- 
stricted to dry toast, was his only food in the four- 
and-twenty hours.” 

The speech thus delivered was a remarkable 
one—remarkable for its ability, and more remark- 
able stil—when the circumstances of the speaker 
are considered. The whole house seemed to have 
acknowledged this, by the patience with which it 
listened to it for some three or four hours after 
midnight. 

We must shift the scene, however. At the 
West-end of London, there is a remarkable auction 
room. Sales to the extent of tens and hundreds 
of thousands pass through it annually ; the com- 
modity sold being horseflesh; not, however, in a 
dead, but in a living and breathing form. In that 
auction room, all the news and intelligence respect- 
ing the race-courses of England perpetually cir- 
culate, and everything calculated to influence the 
fortunes of the turf is speedily known. Our Lon- 
don readers well guess that we refer to Tattersalls’, 
the spot where many a fortune has been lest and 
won, where many a precious hour and day of in- 
estimable time have been squandered, and where 
Many a man, too, has had cause to rue that he ever 
abandoned the paths of honourable industry for 
speculation and gambling. In the halls of Tat- 
tersalls, then, there was one morning a strange 
rumour afloat. Qne of the monarchs of the turf has 
abdicated—like another Charles v, too, in the full 
blaze of his power and reputation, Who this ex- 
monarch is our readers will have pretty well guessed. 
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It is Lord George Bentinck. His abdication, too, 
is a complete one. His racing stud is sold for half 
its value. Ariel, Pantaloon, Highflyer, Volatile, 
Titania, and some twenty other high-mettled 
racers, are knocked down for an old song. Jockeys 
and grooms stand aghast at the strange mania 
which, as they think, has befallen the noble lord; 
but his mind is made up. He has quitted the race- 
course for one of another kind. He has committed 
himself to ambition as his course—a premiership 
perhaps is the goal. 

We cannot follow Lord George Bentinck through 
his short career, without breaking that strict neu- 
trality as to politics, which we intend to preserve 
in this article. Curious pictures of statesmen and 
their strifes, and of men and things in our own 
day, are given by his biographer ; but from amidst 
the mass we select one sketch, that of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, as he appeared after the fag of a 
debate :— 

“ It was about this time that a strange incident 
occurred at the adjournment of the house. The 
minister, plunged in profound and perhaps painful 
reverie, was unconscious of the termination of the 
proceedings of the night, and remained in his seat 
unmoved. At that period, although with his accus- 
tomed and admirable self-control he rarely evineed 
any irritability in the conduct of parliamentary busi- 
ness, it is understood that under public cireum- 
stances he was anxious and much disquieted. His 
colleagues, lingering for awhile, followed the other 
members and left the house, and those on whom, 
from intimacy of official relations with Sir Robert, 
the office of rousing him would have devolved, hesi- 
tated from some sympathy with his unusual suscep- 
tibility to perform that duty, though they remained 
watching their chief behind the Speaker’s chair. 
The benches had become empty, the lights were 
about to be extinguished ; it is a duty of a clerk of 
the house to examine the chamber before the doors 
are closed, and to-night it was also the strange lot 
of this gentleman to disturb the reverie of a states- 
man.” 

Lord George Bentinck had been formally in- 
stalled as leader of the opposition, and in this 
capacity he brought forward various measures. 
He was destined, however, to feel the disappoint- 
ment which awaits man in so many objects in life, 
and which are so hard to bear, unless the spirit 
within is supported by the consolation that duty 
has been performed. Lord George Bentinck had 
searcely quitted the turf, when intelligence reached 
him that one of his horses had won the grand 
cup, which, to a sportsman like him, was a prize of 
as much value as would have been the parsle 
crown to a competitor in the Grecian games of old. 
But we must leave Mr. Disraeli to describe this 
interesting scene :— 

“ A few days before, (it was the day after the 
Derby, May 25th,) the writer met Lord George 
Bentinck in the library of the House of Commons. 
He was standing before the bookshelves, with a 
volume in his hands, and his countenance was 
greatly disturbed. His resolutions after all his 
labours had been negatived by the committee on 
the 22nd; and on the 24th his horse Surplice, 
whom he had parted with among the rest of his 
stud, solely that he might pursue without distrac- 
tion his labours on behalf of the great interests of 
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his country, had won that paramount and Olympian 
stake, to gain which had been the object of his life. 
He had nothing to console him and nothing to 
support him, except his pride. Even that deserted 
him before a heart which he knew at least could 
yield him sympathy. He gave a sort of superb 
groan :— 

“* All my life I have been trying for this, and 
for what have I sacrificed it!’ he murmured. 

“ It was in vain to offer solace. 

“*You do not know what the Derby is,’ he 
moaned out. 

“© Ves, I da; it is the blue ribbon of the turf.’ 


“Tt is the blue ribbon of the turf,’ he slowly re- | 


peated to himself, and sitting down at the table, 
he buried himself in a folio of statistics.” 


It is a common impression, particularly among | 
some of our working men, that our leading politi- | 
cal characters have an easy time of it; that when | 
in office they have nothing to do but to talk and | 
draw a large salary for uttering big words. We | 
need not say that this is a gross delusion. As we | 


ascend the social scale, we find that labour in in- 


creased proportion is exacted, and that wealth and | 


dignities are often but the sweeteners which are 
thrown in by Providence, to counterbalance the 
strain of body and mind that are generally attend- 
ant upon elevated positions. This was well exem- 
plified in Lord George Bentinck’s case. The 
labouring man, toiling for twelve hours, had an 
easy lot in comparison with his. “His work,” 
says his biographer, “was supernatural.” It is 


very difficult here to convey a complete picture of | 


the laborious life of Lord George Bentinck during 
the sitting of parliament. At times, he would be 
occupied eighteen hours in close succession— 
hard, grinding toil, too. 

It would be quite foreign to our purpose, as we 
have already said, to enter into any details of the 
political career of Lord George Bentinck. It is 
enough to mention that he had his full share of dis- 
appointment and chagrin. Having broken with his 


party he had ceased nominally to be their leader, | 


while the chief measures he brought forward had 


suffered a defeat. Still, in the interim, great powers | 


had been developed; and whatever might be his 


gave him an inward assurance that, whenever the 
proper moment arose for his party to acquire the 
reins of political power, he might calculate upon 
having one of the highest places in any cabinet 
that might be formed. His biographer was, at all 


events, much impressed with the great change | 
which had passed upon him in the course of a few 
sessions. The man who, from distrust of his own | 


| which the town reader may see in Piccadilly, next 
‘the Burlington Arcade. Lord George Bentinck 
| was about, at the close of a session, to repair to 
| the country and meditate schemes of fresh ambi- 
| tion. In the prime of life, and in the full posses. 
| sion of his newly developed faculties, we may surely 
| expect to hear of him soon. He promises fair for 
| many a year to be one of the leading notabilities of 
| St. Stephen’s. 

| It is still the year 1848; only a few weeks have 
elapsed since the interview with Lord George 
Bentinck and his biographer, at Harcourt House, 
took place. The month is September, and the 
scene again is London. The day is a dark, cold, 
and drizzling one, and in the direction of a ding 

| street in the parish of Marylebone, opposite a small 
building, now a chapel, but once a parish church, 
a funeral procession is wending its way. A vault 
has been opened in that chapel. It is the vault of 
an old family, and in its gloomy cavities have been 
deposited successively the remains of many a titled 
son of earth. The vault receives this morning 
| another tenant; his name is Lord George Ben- 
tinck. What! he whom we left so lately in the 
' full tide of ambition ? so full of health and energy? 
Even so. 


* The glories of our mortal state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 


The great leader of the opposition—the possessor 
of the newly discovered talents—has ended for 
ever his earthly career, and has winged his flight 
into the eternal world, there to become conversant 
with its solemn realities. Many lessons have we 
had in our day of the mutability and uncertainty 
of earthly things ; but few events preach so thril- 
lingly of death coming like a thief in the night, 
and of the need of watchfulness for that hour, as 
the sudden call of Lord George Bentinck into the 
world of spirits. But his biographer must record 
this event :— 

“On the 21st of September, after breakfasting 
with his family, he retired to his room, where he 
| employed himself with some papers, and then 





_ writer of these pages. That letter is now at hand; 
| it is of considerable length, consisting of seven 


wrote three letters—one to Lord Enfield, another 
'to the Duke of Richmond, and the third to the 
passing chagrin, his talents were maturing, and | 


sheets of note-paper, full of interesting details of 
men and things, and written not only in a cheerful, 
but even in a merry mood. Then, when his letters 
were sealed, about four o'clock, he took his staff 
and went forth to walk to Thoresby, the seat of 
Lord Manvers, distant between five and six miles 
from Welbeck, and where Lord George was to 








powers, had found it necessary to solicit a barrister | make a visit of two days. In consequence of this, 
to deliver his speech for him, now commanded the ; his valet drove over to Thoresby at the same time, 
ear of the House of Commons, and had become a | to meet his master. But the master never came. 
practised debater. From being an obscure fox- Hours passed on, and the master never came. At 
hunter, he was the leader of a great party. | length the anxious servant returned to Welbeck, 
From being a lounger in parliament, an idler in the | and called up the groom who had driven him over 
midst of its exciting vortex, he had been trans- | to Thoresby, and who was in bed, and inquired 
formed into an almost supernatural worker in it, | whether he had seen anything of Lord George on 
devoting eighteen hours a day, at times, to the | the way back, as his lord had never reached 
public service. His biographer parted with him | Thoresby. The groom got up, and accompanied 
in 1848, at his family mansion, Harcourt House, | by the valet, and two others, took lanterns, and 
one of the last of those old buildings erected in an | followed the footpath which they had seen Lord 
age of stately manners, with wings, court-yard, | George pursuing as they themselves went to 
carriage portah, and huge outward walls, like those | Thoresby. : 
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“About a mile from the abbey, on the path 
which they had observed him following, lying close 
to the gate which separates a water meadow from a 
deer park, they found the body of Lord George 


| Bentinck. He was lying on his face; his arms 


were under his body, and in one hand he grasped 
his walking stick. His hat was a yard or two 
before him, having evidently been thrown off in 
falling. The body was cold and stiff. He had been 
long dead. 

“A woodman and some peasants, passing near 
the spot about two hundred yards from the gate in 
question, had observed Lord George, whom at a 
distance they had mistaken for his brother, the 
Marquis of Titchfield, leaning against this gate. It 
was then about half-past four o'clock, or it might 
be a quarter to five, so he could not have left his 
home much more than half an hour. The wood- 
man and his companions thought ‘ the gentleman’ 
was reading, as he held his head down. One of 
them lingered for a minute looking at the gentle- 
man, who then turned round, and might have seen 
these passers-by, but he made no sign to them. 

si Thns it seems that the attack, which was 
supposed to be spasm of the heart, was not instan- 
taneous in its effects, but with proper remedies 
might have been baffled. Terrible to think of him 
in his death-struggle without aid, and so near a 
devoted hearth. For that hearth, too, what an 
impending future ! 

“The terrible news reached Nottingham on the 
morning of the 22nd, at half-past nine o’clock, 
and, immediately telegraphed to London, was an- 
nounced by a second edition of Zhe Times to our 
country.” 

Our drama—for surely the narrative has all the 
force and interest of a drama—is ended. We leave 
the reader to ponder over the lessons which it is 
calculated to teach. If any heightening of the 
moral is required, it will be found in remembering 
that ere many months were over, the great states- 
man whom Bentinck so fiercely and pertinaciously 
opposed, was also hurried by a sudden, accidental 
death into the eternal world. 

Events such as these are well calculated in the 
reflecting mind to reduce earthly pursuits to their 
true proportions. One thing is needful, above all 
others—the care of the immortal spirit. The first, 
the great questions that demand an answer are— 
Am I born of the Spirit? Am I justified in the 
sight of a holy God by a living faith in Christ ? 
And am I evidencing the reality of my belief by a 
life of Christian excellence ? 


A FAMILY SKETCH; OR, HOW DOES 
VICE GROW? 


One fine day, a summer or two ago, we found 
ourselves standing, in the dusk of evening, be- 
neath the gloomy walls of a large gaol, which 
serves as a receptacle for the detected criminality 
of one of our midland counties. The assizes were 
being held in the town, and the shrill flourish of 
trumpets, mingled with the distant rattle of car- 
riage-wheels and tramp of javelin men, announced 
that the judges were just leaving court. Our mind 
was in a moralizing mood. We were walking, 
after the lapse of years, in the neighbourhood of 





our childish days. We remembered how, on many 
occasions, we had seen a cumbrous and melancholy 
looking vehicle enter the town, and how, on follow- 
ing it to the gaol doors, we had beheld a sad train 
of handcuffed prisoners led inside, the refuse of a 
manufacturing metropolis about twenty miles off ; 
some haggard with age, others in the prime of 
youth, but all guilt-stricken, and deeply marked 
with the indelible features of vice. Then it occurred 
how, on many a fine spring morning, when nature 
all around was unfolding the bud of radiant pro- 
mise, we had seen these dark portals, overhung 
with fetters, emit a convict crowd, while, close at 
hand, stood the stage-coach, guarded by grim- 
looking men, which was to convey them for ever 
from the scene of their crimes, and, perhaps, at 
some earlier and more happy period, of their inno- 
cence too. Above all, we remembered how often 
we had averted our fearful glance from the sombre 
platform overhead, whose bell seemed always 
tolling, in strains of despair, “ the wages of sin is 
death.” Filled with such thoughts, we asked 
mournfully, whence can arise these streams of 
pollution which inundate society ? where do those 
crowds who, in early life, become candidates for 
transportation or the scaffold, receive their school- 
ing? The inquiry suggested to us one story of 
woe, as instructive as it is sad; every word of 
which is, alas, too true, and which, as far as it can 
be told, we will tell to the reader. 

It is now almost forty years since John B. and 
Charlotte R. commenced their married life. They 
were both the children of parents who occupied an 
humble station. Charlotte’s father was a man of 
great worth ; but, unfortunately for her, he died 
when she was yet a child, leaving the training of 
his numerous family to the care of their surviving 
parent. It is possible that her religious culture 
was, in some measure, overlooked ; but it is certain 
that, as Charlotte grew up, her conduct was such as 
would have filled her father’s heart with grief, if 
he had not been beyond the reach of sorrow. 
Long before it was prudent to think of marrying, 
she listened to the overtures of a young man, 
whose character might have suggested an addi- 
tional reason for delay, and, in a short time, they 
were united. Their nuptials were neither hallowed 
by prayer, nor sanctioned by a parent’s blessing. 
Deceived in each other, and brought face to 
face with the realities of life, the flickering senti- 
ment which they had miscalled love, soon waned 
away, the outward forms of piety were abandoned, 
and, destitute of any asylum in religion from the 
trials which began to thicken around them, they 
found their solace, the one in the taphouse, and 
the other in useless reproaches. When any diffi- 
culty presented itself, the husband, instead of 
looking it manfully in the face, and endeavouring, 
with exercise of firm faith in an ever-watchful 
Providence, to overcome it, threw himself into a 
month’s round of dissipation. Often have we 
heard from the door of their cottage—several 
times stripped of its contents by the hand of law 
—the fierce voice of the drunkard, and caught 
glimpses through its dim windows of the wretched 
and disconsolate wife. 

We will not weary the reader by minutely re- 
lating the household occurrences of eighteen years ; 
during that time how much had happened! Each 
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event, perhaps, had been trivial in itself, but the | illustration shall suffice for the meaning which may 
aggregate of events had left a very oo | be hidden under such simple words. She had a 
effect upon the minds of Charlotte and her hus- | sister—her parent’s fifth child. She was sent from 
band. Affliction had made them obdurate, and | home at an early age, instructed, before leaving it 
their inmost feelings were becoming more and | that her adieus were final. A place of service had 
more depraved. Yet conscience had not quite lost | been provided, and there she must stay. And long 
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its sway, and sometimes, in a fit of remorse, they | 


would again be found in the house of prayer. 
But their conduct was beginning to bring forth 
its worst effects upon their children. Of these, 
Providence had given them twelve, the eldest of 
whom was a boy, named after his father, and the 
second a girl, who bore her mother’s name. The 
boy was now approaching manhood, but he was 
idle and dissipated. He had received the rudi- 
ments of learnmmg at a day-school, and was also 
sent to a sabbath school; but the good impres- 
sions derived from these sources were quite obli- 
terated by the. example which was set before him 
at home: he grew up a vagabond and confirmed 
sot. 
few years, entered man’s estate. He had derived 
from domestic training no fixed principles. At 
first, he seemed steady, and awoke a hope that he, 
at least, would furnish a corrective influence to the 
younger members of the family, now rapidly rising 
up. This hope was strengthened when he married 
the daughter of his employer, and established him- 
self in a flourishing business. But the expectation 
was sadly delusive. He had no conception of do- 
mestic duties; he spent his evenings in the ale- 
house ; dissipation was followed by want, and very 
soon he was lodged in gaol for deserting his wife 
and family. 

But the eldest daughter—what course did she 
pursue P She, too, had entered upon life. Whether 
wisely or not, we will not stay to determine, her 
parents had apprenticed her in a dress-making and 
millinery establishment. A profession of this kind 
might have been harmless to a girl of a different 
disposition, or if she had been properly treated at 
home; but in this instance it at least tended to 
produce the worst consequences. She was naturally 
fond of dress ; her companions were gay, and she 
was anxious to vie with them. Instead of endea- 
vouring, with proper parental indulgence, to sup- 

ly her reasonable wants, and, at the same time, 
sindly admonishing her to beware of the vanities 
of dress, her parents treated her harshly, gave 
her no gentle counsel, and took little care even to 
render her appearance decent. Piety would have 
counteracted the effects of such treatment; but, 
alas! her spiritual interest had been neglected. She 
had never been taught that the fashion of this 
world passeth away, or entreated, in the language 
of motherly affection, to seek those things which 
are above. The result we know not how to tell. 
We might describe how she first wandered into the 
paths of open sin, giving her name to degrada- 
tion and her soul to ruin; but the first lapse, 
however vividly portrayed, would convey no ade- 
quate conception of the train of terrible vices 
which followed, or of the depth of infamy in which 
she still lives—corrupted and corrupting. Mantle 
her, shades of' fittest silence! Let no echo of her 
name be heard! But may omnipotent grace effect 


what human pity is powerless to produce, and 
bring another Magdalen to the feet of Jesus. 
We have said—corrupted and corrupting: one 


Their third child was a son, and he too, in a | 


she did stay. Seven or eight years she continued 
in the same family, and, as she had been rescued 
| early from the contaminating influences of home, 
| her character appeared, at the commencement of 
| youth, singularly amiable; her disposition and 
| Manners evincing a simplicity which enhanced her 
| natural attractiveness. At the end of the period 
| jast mentioned, a change in the family where she 
had resided rendered her situation very irksome. 
She complained of hardships, and resolved to leave ; 
but the fear of not being received kindly at home, 
and the difficulty of procuring another situation, 
induced her from time to time to remain. Aft 
length she could bear it no longer; and one day 
she fled, like Hagar, from the face of her mistress, 
and went home. Where should she have gone? 
Who were her natural protectors? Where cana 
child find a refuge, if not at a parent’s door? 
This, however, was shut against her. She found 
the edict still in force which blindly, inexorably, 
criminally proclaimed that she could find no 
shelter there. One asylum yet was open—her 
sister’s; and thither, in a fit of desperation and 
chagrin, she bent her steps. Piety, had she hap- 
pily known its power, would have raised an impass- 
able barrier in this fatal path. Religion would 
have said No, and taught her to pronounce it, when 
vice held out to her its glittering allurements. 
She would then have seen that patience and sub- 
mission are best, and that no hardships which may 
be thrown in our way are any excuse for sin. But 
she was a stranger to religion; her parents had 
never taught her the value of her soul; had 
never taught her the divine maxim, that it is 
better to submit to tortures and death than do 
anything to risk its ruin. Undeterred by such 
thoughts, she sought an asylum in the abode of 
vice, and for years she flaunted by the pathway of 
life, a gaudy but blasted flower. She is now dead. 
The simplest narrative of that, to her all-import- 
ant, event would seem, perhaps, to verge on the 
improbabilities of fiction. We therefore refrain 
from giving details which would serve no useful 
end; suffice it that she was caught up in the 
whirlwind of an unhappy passion, and ended her 
life by poison. Her father was summoned to her 
bedside, and there, the first time probably for 
many years, he knelt by his dying child, suppli- 
cating a pardon for her sins and ‘for his own. A 
few hours, and her body reposed in a cold, un- 
honoured grave. Her soul!—oh that sovereign 
Merey may have heard that prayer; but if not, in 
the skirts of whose garments will her blood be 
found ? 

We have mentioned the fifth child, but there 
was a fourth—a son, whose career must be briefly 
delineated. During his boyhood he remained 
nominally at home; but, from what has already 
been narrated, it will be readily supposed that this 
conferred upon him no moral benefit. His reli- 
gious principles systematically neglected, he soon 
became thoroughly depraved, and it was easy to 
recognise in his yet juvenile features the linea- 
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ments of cunning, laziness, and crime. In order 
to get finally rid of him, his parents persuaded 
him to emigrate, and, with the assistance of a few 
friends, they procured for him a passage to Aus- 
tralia. For several years very little was heard of 
him. He had earried with him, through the kind- 
ness of a Christian friend, a bible and several re- 
ligious books, and it was hoped that entire absence 
from his old companions might, by the divine 
blessing, be the occasion of a pleasing change. At 
length, to the surprise of his parents, he returned. 
He had grown tired of Sydney, and had worked 
his passage back. It was soon, however, but too 
apparent that exile, with its reflections, had pro- 
duced no salutary effect. He was still more disso- 
lute, and added to his former bad qnalities a still 
greater measure of hardihood and daring. Yet, 
strange to say, he wished to marry. The experi- 
ment of a family with a profligate head was to be 
repeated in him. This step might have been taken ; 
it often is, and thus successive waves of pollution 
sweep through the land; thus vice perpetuates its 
influence from age to age. In this instance, the evil 
of such a step was prevented, though by one of 
searcely less magnitude. The young person to 
whom he wished to pay his addresses happily 
had pious connexions, who effectually dissuaded 
her from giving him the slightest encouragement, 
and soon after she made choice of another, whose 
excellent character entitled him to the preference. 
Instead of accepting the rebuke as a motive to 
improvement, he sought revenge. Here, too, we 
shall rein our pen. The simple fact is enough: 
he attempted her destruction, and its full consum- 
mation was only foiled by the merest accident. 
Arraigned before the tribunal of his country, a 
jury, the foreman of which had formerly taught 
hin in a Sunday-school, returned a verdict of 
“guilty,” and the merciful sentence of “death 
recorded” alone rescued him from the highest 
penalty of the law. 

In the above narrative we have simply told a few 
unvarnished facts which have happened within our 
own knowledge, and we can unhesitatingly vouch 
for the accuracy of every syllable. If our object 
had been to harrow up the feelings of the reader, 
we might have told much more which we consign 
to oblivion; or if to give vice the dignity of a his- 
torical record, we might go on, and fill up the 
domestic sketch of which we have given the out- 
lines. But our object is very different from either 
of these. We trust it will be felt that the famil y 
is the birthplace of society, the character of which 
is determined by the influences which reign there ; 
that the foundation of a virtuous household must 
be laid in the piety of those whose union creates 
it; and that religion alone can furnish a discipline 
by which the sinfulness of our nature can be ef- 
feetually restrained. If this brief narrative teach 
any who are entering into life the necessity of pra- 
dence in forming those engagements which termi- 
nate only with the grave, or make any parent more 
deeply sensible of the solemn trust reposed in his 
keeping, or lead any sincere philanthropist to trace 
the evils which wound society to man’s wicked 
heart, and to find the consequent remedy in those 
divine influences which make us “new creatures 
in Christ Jesus,” our end will be gained—our fer- 
Vent wishes will be fulfilled. 





MANUFACTURE OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


A ereat part of the usefulness of india-rubber 
depends upon the process known as “ vuleanizing,” 
whereby textures of which it forms a part are ex- 
empted from the action of heat and cold. This 
process has hitherto been performed by the mix- 
ture of sulphur and lead, or of sulphur alone, with 
the rubber. A discovery recently made in this 
country by Mr. Burke will put an end to the con- 
tests between patentees of various processes, by 
introducing a new process, which is simpler and 
cheaper than the old ones, and, dispensing with 
the use of sulphur, as it does, avoids the un- 
pleasant smell caused by that substance. Though 
patented in England, this new process has already 
been employed in America. 

The discovery may be succinetly described as 
follows. We condense from the language of the 
inventor. Mix 15 parts of golden sulphuret of 
antimony with 100 parts of India-rubber, and 
when thoroughly “ masticated,” as known to manu- 
facturers, the articles are to be made up and then 
submitted to heat in a boiler under pressure at a 
temperature varying from 260° to 280° Fahrenheit. 

A manufacturer has shown us specimens made 
by mixing a much larger portion of golden sul- 
phuret of antimony with the same quantity of 
rubber named above. The product is exceedingly 
elastic, tough, and beautiful in appearance, while it 
is perfectly free from the smell of sulphur. At the 
same time, it has no appearance of bloom, which 
is a point of the first importance. 

The heating of compounds of rubber in a boiler 
under pressure was first introduced from England 
into the United States some three years ago. 
Since then, the manufacture of rubber goods has 
more than doubled in amount. This new discovery, 
by which antimony takes the place of sulphur, will 
extend still further this branch of American in- 
dustry, than which none has received more atten- 
tion from scientific men. 

The same inventor describes a new kind of cloth 
in these words :—‘ The second part of my inven- 
tion refers to the manufacture of water-proof cloths 
or garments, known as single textures, and con- 
sists in removing the shiny or polished appearance 
of the surface thereof, which is very generally ob- 
jected to from its resemblance to common oiled or 
painted cloths. In order to effect this improve- 
ment, I mix with caoutchouc, either prepared as 
above or not, from ten to fifteen per cent. of ground 
silk, cotton, or wool (after the manner of flock), 
and dissolve it in a suitable menstruum, or I mix 
the flock with the caoutchoue when dissolved. 
With this solution I coat the surface of the cloth, 
which has previously been prepared with the water- 
proof composition in the ordinary manner of such 
manufacture, and thereby impart to the water-proof 
surface an appearance greatly resembling woollen 
cloth. This cloth may be afterward put through 
the heating process, and another cloth or fabric 
cemented thereto as a lining, if required.” 





Bap Booxs anp Evit Company.—Sir Peter 
Lely made it a rule never to look at a bad picture, 
having found by experience that whenever he did 
so his pencil took a tint from it. Apply the same 
rule to bad books and bad company, 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


| “-Armnrkable Sustanees of emory, ; 


~~ 


Grotivs, Lorp GRANVILLE, AND OTHERS.—The 
memory of Grotius was so retentive that he remem- 
bered almost every thing he read. Scaliger could 
repeat a hundred verses after once reading them. Lord 
Granville knew the Greek Testament, from the begin- 
ing of Matthew to the end of the Revelation. 

Borri, of Milan, was considered a prodigy for his re- 
tentive and comprehensive memory. When the works 
of Labienus were burnt by the common executioner, 
Cassius Severus was present, and cried out, that they 
must burn him also, for he possessed the contents of all 
the books in his memory. 


Tue Youne Braumin.—“ I have lately witnessed,” 
says an Indian missionary, “a remarkable instance of a 
wonderfully retentive memory in a young Brahmin 
from Ramnad, Three days ago, a gentleman wrote a 
sentence in English (of which language the Brahmin 
knew nothing) containing thirty syllables; each sylla- 
ble was numbered in order. All the syllables, with 
their numbers, were told him, not in their proper order, 
but skipping from three to twenty, then to six, and so 
on. When the whole sentence was finished, the Brah- 
min, arranging the numbers in his head in regular 
order, told the sentence, word for word. To-day we 
wrote him a sentence in English, of sixty-nine syllables, 
and proceeded in telling him the numbers, as before. 
While this was going on, I wrote a sentence in Hebrew, 
containing fourteen syllables, telling the numbers in the 
same skipping manner: while this was proceeding, he 
repeated to us the sentence which he had heard three 
days before ; and when the numbers of the new English 
and Hebrew sentences were finished, he told us both of 
them in regular order, as if he had read them from a 
book. This was certainly a prodigious memory, and 
astonished us all. 

Cooxr, THE TRAGEDIAN.—Of strong memory, few 
examples will compare, in force, with that of Cooke, 
the tragedian; who, it is said, committed the entire 
contents of a daily newspaper in the space of eight 
hours! 


VoLTAIRE AND THE ENGLISHMAN.—An English- 
man, at a certain time, came to Frederic the Great of 
Prussia, for the express purpose of giving him an ex- 
hibition of his power of recollection. Frederic went 
to Voltaire, who read to the king a pretty long poem 
which. he had just finished. The Englishman was 
present, and was in such a position that he could hear 
every word of the poem, but was concealed from Vol- 
taire’s notice. 

After the reading of the poem was finished, Frederic 
observed to the author, that the production could not 
be an original one, as there was a foreign gentleman 
present who could recite every word of it. Voltaire 
listened with amazement to the stranger, as he re- 
peated, word for word, the poem which he had been at 
so much pains in composing, and, giving way to a mo- 
mentary freak of passion, he tore the manuscript in 
pieces. A statement was then made to him of the 
circumstances under which the Englishman became 
acquainted with his poem, which had the effect to 
mitigate his anger, and he was very willing to do 
penance for the suddenness of his passion, by copying 
down the work from a second repetition of it by the 
stranger, who was able to go through with it as before. 

Porson at ScHoou.—Professor Porson, when a 
boy at Eton school, discovered the most astonishing 
powers of memory. In going up to a lesson one day, 
he was accosted by a boy in the same form—*“ Porson, 
what have you got there?” “Horace.” “Let me look 





at it.” Porson handed the book to the boy, who, pre- 
tending to return it, dexterously substituted another in 
its place, with which Porson proceeded. Being called 
on by the master, he read and construed Carm. ], x, 
very regularly. Observing the class to laugh, the 
master said, “ Porson, you seem to me to be reading on 
one side of the page, while I am looking at the other ; 
pray whose edition have you?” Porson hesitated, 
“Let me see it,” rejoined the master ; who, to his great 
surprise, found it to be an English Ovid. Porson was 
ordered to go on; which he did easily, correctly, and 
promptly, to the end of the ode. 

Louisa West’s MemMory.—Miss Louisa West, a 
girl fifteen years of age, at Georgetown, Kentucky, 
committed to memory, accurately, the whole New Tes. 
tament in six weeks, at the same time attending to her 
other domestic duties. 

ASTONISHING Mentat Freat.—A remarkable in- 
stance is related, by Dr. Macklin, of a man who waited 
on the Greftier Fagel, to display his wonderful memory, 
offering to give any proof of it that might be required, 
A newspaper was lying on the table, and he was re- 
quested to read it through, and then repeat it verba- 
tim. He accordingly did so, without omitting a single 
word, from the title to the imprint at the end. The 
Greffier Fagel expressing his astonishment, “Oh,” said 
the man, “ this is nothing ; shall I now repeat the same 
backwards?” “It is impossible!” replied the Greffier. 
“By no means,” said the other, “if you have patience 
to hear it.” He then, without the least hesitation, 
repeated every separate article, beginning at the 
imprint and ending at the title. 

Wit versus Memory.—-Thomas Fuller wrote 
the History of the Worthies of England, a perform- 
ance of great merit, and many other valuable works. 
Astonishing things are reported of his memory. From 
once hearing a sermon, he could repeat the whole of it 
verbatim. He undertook, in going from Temple Bar 
to the further end of Cheapside, to tell, at his return, 
every sign as it stood in order, on both sides of the 
way, repeating them either backwards or forwards, 
which he performed exactly. He was a learned, in- 
dustrious, lively writer, but rather fond of punning. 
He was a very corpulent man; and once, as he was 
riding with a gentleman of the name of Sparrowhawk, 
he could not resist the opportunity of passing a joke 
upon him. “Pray what is the difference,” said he, 
“between an owl and a sparrowhawk?” The other 
answered this sarcastic question as follows: “An ow! is 
Suller inthe head, fullerin the body, and fuller all over.” 


BisHor JEwWELL.—The famous Bishop Jewell had, 
by application and industry, so improved his retentive 
powers, that he could readily repeat any thing that he 
had written, after once reading it over; and therefore 
usually at the ringing of the bell he began to commit 
his sermon to heart, and kept what he learnt so firmly, 
that he used to say, if he were to make a speech pre- 
meditatedly before a thousand auditors, who were 
shouting or fighting all the while, he could repeat the 
whole of what he had designed to deliver. Many bar- 
barous.and hard names out of a calendar, and forty 
strange words, Welsh, Irish, etc., after once reading, 
or twice at the most, with a short meditation, he could 
repeat, both forwards and backwards, without any 
hesitation. Sir Francis Bacon reading to him only the 
last clauses of ten lines in Erasmus’s paraphrase, in a 
confused and dismembered manner, he, after a small 
pause, rehearsed in the right way, and withont a single 
mistake. : 
































